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STILL-LIFE PAINTING. 




ET the subjects be what 
they may to which the 
palette is eventually to 
be devoted, it must 
lend itself more or less 
to painting from still 
life. Studies in this line 
are always at hand — 
there is virtually noth- 
ing that is so com- 
monplace but that, if 
artistically treated, it becomes interesting. 

When the sole aim is to produce a beautiful picture, 
it is well to be fastidious about the selection of objects ; 
but when it is to get practice in technique, anything is 
desirable that tests the skill. Take, for example, the 
engraving, given herewith, after a still-life painting by 
Theodore Rousseau ; the most prominent object in it is 
cheese. Of course this 
was not chosen on ac- 
count of its beauty, or 
because it was natural- 
ly associated with the 
other objects in the 
picture, but rather be- 
cause skill could be dis- 
played in representing 
the textures of its dif- 
ferent surfaces, and al- 
together a novel and 
pleasing effect could be 
obtained. Under in- 
adequate treatment, it 
*would look as much 
like cake as cheese. 
Things that we are 
not accustomed to see 
painted are very strik- 
ing when successfully 
represented. I once saw, 
at Goupil's, a study that 
contained a fine piece of 
honey; it must have con- 
tained something else, 
but honey, in oils, was 
so new to me that 1 
remember that alone. 
There was the well-fill- 
ed comb, with its whit- 
ish opaque covering at 
the top nearly conceal- 
ing the cells ; and where 
these were partly bro- 
ken in vertical sections 

at the side, the pure transparent honey was coming out 
plentifully. There is an old story of bees having mis- 
taken painted flowers for real ones ; they certainly would 
have been disposed to try this honey. 

It is well understood that perfect imitation does not, 
of itself, constitute excellence ; but it is essential to ex- 
cellence. In still-life painting we expect the objects 
reproduced in such a way that they will impress us pre- 
cisely as the objects themselves would under the same 
conditions, and the conditions we are to bring about ; 
herein lies the secret of artistic arrangement. Do not 
"suppose that this is a mere matter of taste, all easy 
enough if facility in copying could be secured ; the lat- 
ter becomes certain, inevitable, where the former re- 
mains tentative. 

It is well that the tyro is naturally most anxious 
about being able to copy or reproduce the object ; 
and he cannot be too faithful in doing this, provided he 
is doing it in the right way. He does not want to search 
out and scrutinize that which he is to paint ; he must 
take in the general character, what is seen at a reason- 
able distance; that should impress him so that he will 
reproduce it as surely as the camera would ; and he has 
the advantage of the camera in being able to use color 



as well as light and shade. Between these there is a 
reciprocal relation which must be understood. An un- 
practised eye is slow to give sufficient recognition to the 
potency of light and shade ; local color seems the more 
real, and there is a disposition to allow it to hold its own 
even into the highest lights and the deepest shadows. 
A teacher, in giving instructions for setting a palette to 
paint a piece of scarlet drapery, is likely to cause much 
consternation if he names the colors for shades, half 
tints and lights before he names vermilion ; bone brown, 
burnt umber, cobalt, yellow ochre and white sound very 
foreign to the purpose, and yet a great quantity of these 
colors, with only a little vermilion, is what we are sure 
to want, to produce the effect required. 

Every color will call for its own peculiar grades of 
light and shade, and its individual character will show 
to some extent in them all. We want to understand 
this fact, and, at the same time, to guard against an ex- 
cess of local color. Its modifications depend upon light 
and shadow, and we have only to manage these properly 




"STILL LIFE." DRAWN FROM A PAINTING BY THE LATE THEODORE ROUSSEAU. 



to get what we want. First, be sure that the light comes 
from one source. Let it be a side light, from the left if 
practicable, and so that it will strike the principal ob- 
jects at an angle of about forty-five degrees. This can 
easily be managed by darkening the lower part of the 
windows. 

If a horizontal surface is to support the objects, it 
should be placed below the level of the eye, and should 
occupy less than half the height of the canvas, a suitable 
background being arranged for the upper part. For the 
first experiments a plain neutral background is the best. 
The easel may be placed somewhat nearer for objects of 
a delicate character than for those that are large and 
bold ; but it should always be several feet away, and so 
that, by looking to the left of it, a good view of the ob- 
jects is obtained. If they are not placed on a horizon- 
tal surface, but suspended on a vertical one, let them 
clear it enough to admit light under them and throw 
their shadows beyond, thus getting more relief. This 
arrangement is not so likely to involve mathematical 
perspective, and there are many things for which it is 
very desirable. Sometimes the two positions are given 
in one study. In any case, let the light be concentrated 
upon one portion, and let there be a counterbalancing 



mass of shade, all other lights and shades being kept 
subordinate. 

Until one is able to work confidently and expeditious- 
ly, it is best to make studies of objects that are not per- 
ishable. We have bric-a-brac, sea shells, corals, dra- 
pery, books, musical instruments, with sheet music, bot- 
tles and glasses of wine, nuts, raisins, and gradually 
fresh fruit that keeps well, like apples and oranges. 

It is not by painting a surface according to our knowl- 
edge of its actual character that we imitate it ; its ap- 
pearance is what concerns us. The most successful 
rendering of this appearance may, in a material way, be 
as different as possible from the original. This sounds 
paradoxical ; but take, for example, the high light on a 
polished surface, it needs perhaps a thick dash of color 
to represent it ; to smooth this color down, to paint over 
the surface evenly until it is in reality like the polished 
surface, is not to give the effect at all. No more do we 
get the effect of perfect transparency by keeping the 
color uniformly thin and smooth ; we are likely to want 

sharp darting lights, re- 
flected colors, and work 
which, upon close in- 
spection, would seem 
quite foreign to the ma- 
terial represented. 

There are the beauti- 
ful polished surfaces of 
some sea shells ; take 
the fine, pearl-like ef- 
fects where violet, emer- 
ald, light rose and ceru- 
lean tints come in jux- 
taposition, with high 
light to enhance them 
and tender gray to 
bring them in harmo- 
ny ; these colors may 
be laid ever so abruptly 
in their places, so that 
they appear like coarse 
patches near by, and 
yet we have the effect 
of matchless smooth- 
ness. 

With corals also we 
want general effects of 
color, light and shade 
painted in freely with 
large bristle brushes — 
let there be no labori- 
ous building up with 
little sable points. 

It is always easy to 
get drapery of various 
textures. Silk of any 
color, when placed in a favorable light and allowed to 
settle down in easy folds, will take on shade of the 
tenderest gradations, and lights that call for sharp angu- 
lar strokes of the brush. Satin does not form such 
decided lines and angles ; it is more disposed to fall in 
curving lines, and the lights are consequently broader, 
though the highest are strong, as they are on all surfaces 
that have gloss. 

Keep the shadows of all fabrics as warm as the colors 
which enter into them will allow, and let their edges be 
cooled with neutral tint of a character that will harmo- 
nize with the local color. The dark browns — sepia, Van- 
dyck or bone brown — enter largely into the shadows of 
all dark colors, even into those of black — the lights on 
black are cool. On white and the color nearest allied 
to it — that is, light yellow, shadows have the least warmth 
— they are bluish on pure white and greenish on light 
yellow. Lakes or madders, as well as browns, may be 
used to warm the deep shadows of blue drapery, and 
black works well in the lighter ones. 

When velvet rolls out its soft round folds, the light 
will diffuse itself along them until it has to yield to shad- 
ow ; and as the shadow deepens, it will be of the richest 
kind. It is by carrying out this effect that the velvet- 
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like texture is obtained. Cloth has none of the decided 
ways of silk, neither does it assume the soft, ample char- 
acter of velvet ; there is a sort of steady purpose about 
its substantial folds, and it wants to be painted with a 
firm brush. The very opposite of this is seen in thin 
draperies — muslin, lace and everything that is gauze-like. 
Some of these want a mere film of color where they are 
single and without high light ; but their flow is sure to 
involve some opaque lines. In some cases the transpar- 
ent effects are given as follows: paint all that shows 
beneath and let it dry ; then, with a little color spread out 
on the palette with the knife as thinly as possible, take a 
large bristle brush, and holding it uprightly, dab first on 
the color and then on the painted surface, until an even 
film is carried over. Go carefully over the more opaque 
turns that bring out the folds, and then touch on the 
high lights. 

Rigid precautions must be taken that the arrange- 
ment of the drapery may not be disturbed until the study 
is finished. H. Chadeayne. 

{To be c on tinned,) 



FLOWER PAINTING. 



As a rule, buildings or other works 
of man, in American landscapes, only 
spoil the scene. Still, there are many 
exceptions. Country mills are almost 
always picturesque. Factories em- 
ploying water-power, in the outskirts 
of villages, are usually tempting sub- 
jects. The covered wooden bridges, 
still common in many parts of the 
country, are as good in their way as 
anything of the bridge sort in the old 
world. Farm-houses and barns in the 
older States are about as often pictur- 
esque as not. The things to avoid 
are, in general, railway bridges and 
viaducts, large factories, and, above 
all, country residences or " mansions," 
whether of old or modern date. The 
railway bridge is not always ugly, and, 
when well situated, very large factory 
buildings, like those at Cohoes in this 
State, may look very imposing at a lit- 
tle distance ; but the country residence, 
especially if it is of the modern sort — a 
jumble of gables, turrets and balco- 
nies — should be given the cold shoulder 
by the amateur sketcher. At the hands 
of a skilful painter such subjects may 
be relieved of all vulgarity. A talent- 
ed and experienced man may see some- 
thing paintable in almost any subject, 
and he will have the courage to ignore 
everything else about it, to the great 
distress of critics and specialists ; but 
the ordinary sketcher should not trust 
himself to do this, and, besides, it is 
not necessary, for there is a plenty of 
subjects which are picturesque through- 
out, or nearly so. 



III.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS AND 
OILS. 

Ferns, if they belong to the more showy and pleasing 
species, will require all the skill that has been gained in 
painting the studies prescribed already. One must con- 
trol a brush pretty well before he can adapt it to soft 
waving fern leaves, for they must not be painted labo- 
riously with a small brush. Let them be grouped so 
that, as a whole, they get good strong light on one side 
and deep shadow on the other. First outline the mass, 
then draw the midrib of each leaf and lightly indicate its 
entire form. Further details may be produced in apply- 
ing color. Prepare tints as for other green leaves. The 
rich olives that suit ferns so well may be introduced in 
the background by adding yellow ochre, the Siennas and 
bone brown to the greens. 

If those who take up flower painting would devote 
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Detaille, in the Guide de l'Ama- 
teur, describes his method of working 
as follows : " I do not compose char- 
coal in hand. I have always composed 
all my pictures, panoramas included, 
in my head ; that is to say, I reflect on 
a subject six months, if necessary, and, 
when all is arranged and seen into, I let it come out. I 
have no need, then, to dirty myself with charcoal, to 
perspire, or to try experiments ; all of that sort of work is 
done beforehand. I compose like a musician who has no 
need of a piano to write down the most complicated 
orchestration. When I have a white canvas and a 
charcoal, if I do not know, in advance, in all its details, 
what I would do, I do nothing." 




Mr. Seymour Haden, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin and Mr. J. P. Heseltine, of London, Messrs. Bode 
and Lipmarin of the Royal Museum of Berlin, Mr. Leon 
Bonnat, of Paris, and Mr. Bredins, of the Amsterdam 
Museum, have constituted themselves an international 
association for the reproduction and publication of the 
drawings, sketches and studies of Rembrandt. The 
publication will be in parts, each part containing fifty 
fac-simile reproductions. Four parts are already in 
preparation. They are to be sold to subscribers only. 



STUDY BY GBROME FOR ONE OF THE FIGURES IN HIS PAINTING, 
GRISE," IN THE STEBBINS COLLECTION. 



special attention to leaves first, they would avoid accu- 
mulating feeble caricatures of flowers which, regarded 
retrospectively, are sure to give pain rather than pleas- 
ure; and they would be better prepared to treat the 
masses of leaves that accompany flowers and have so 
much to do with their effects. Readiness in securing 
leaf form and texture is of great importance. As to 
texture, flowers themselves can hardly offer more vari- 
ety. Look at the smooth glossy surface of the ivy, then 
at the irregular hairy surface of the begonia. These 
peculiarities depend considerably upon touch and even 
more upon the treatment of the light. Rough surfaces, 
for example, take on soft diffused light ; smooth surfaces 
sharp concentrated light. 

Amateurs who do not begin early and who do not as- 
pire to anything more than faithful copying of pleasing 
studies, of course expect to give but little attention to 
practice painting; but the earnest student, who has 
higher aims, is more anxious to make sure that his 
future efforts will be able ones, and there is little 



danger of his doing preliminary work with a grudging 
hand. 

When the student is prepared to make use of a richer 
palette, let him begin again with large single flowers, 
some of which have bright warm colors ; if others pre- 
sent pale light colors whose shades and half tints are 
almost as readily appreciated as were those pertaining to 
white flowers, it will be well. A few single tulips will 
be good examples. Take from three to five, say, of 
colors ranging from the lightest canary to deep crimson ; 
some may have scarlet and golden stripes, some contrast- 
ing margins. Whatever arrangement is chosen for them, 
be sure that it allows plenty of shade, while it makes the 
light effective but limited in scope. If these conditions 
were reversed, with flowers of this character, they would 
appear coarse and glaring. Let the general tendency be to 
bring high light on the light and bright colors, and shade 
on the dark ones — thus carrying out the natural effects, 
which will be found easier than going against them. 

With water-colors it is not essen- 
tial that the background should 
have anything more than some sug- 
gestion of cast shadow — just enough 
to relieve the flowers; it may be 
graded from the lightest bluish neu- 
tral to blackish gray. In the more 
substantial background required for 
oils, these tones should be the pre- 
vailing ones. In either case, let the 
colors for the background and for the 
flowers be prepared at the outset, 
that they may be carried along alter- 
nately. 

If tulips are at all out of drawing, 
it is painfully apparent ; and where 
the colors flush into each other at 
base or margin, they must swell or 
wave, to suit every turn of the surface. 
One or more of the flowers should 
present a front view showing the deep * 
shadowy centre, the broad anthers 
and curious stigma. The long leaves 
may be made to describe beautiful 
curves ; and occasionally one should 
bend suddenly and show its reverse, 
side. As the lightest yellow tulip will 
be the easiest, in almost any position, 
let that be painted first ; notice the 
relation of the gray tints to the local 
color and to the positive shadows 
and the lights ; for it will be analo- 
gous to what will seem more difficult 
in the stronger-colored specimens. 
As there are more than seven hun- 
dred varieties of tulips, we will not 
undertake to specify the colors to 
be used for them ; only be sure that 
strong opaque yellows and vermilions, 
in either water-colors or oils, are held 
in reserve until the more transparent 
colors have done what they will. 

Single poppies make very beautiful 
and profitable studies. We hear a 
great deal about " poppy red," but 
the different species and their varie- 
ties give many reds besides other 
colors. The famous red Oriental 
poppy has been described, by those, 
who have seen it in its native soil, as 
" too brilliant to be looked upon in the sun." I have 
had specimens of which I could almost say the same, 
produced from plants freshly imported from Holland, 
where they are successfully cultivated. They deterio- 
rate here in America, wherever they have been tried, 
it is said, after the first year. In water-colors a more 
intense red may be obtained by washing cadmium 
thinly underneath, then using the brightest madders, 
lakes and vermilions. In oils some use scarlet vermilion 
as an undertint, and then lakes and madders ; but in or- 
der to obtain the peculiar light texture of this flower, it 
is best to mix these colors slightly on the palette, and 
lay them on at once — the petals are thin, like fine gold 
leaf that is ready to fly away or crumple into nothingness 
at a touch. The deep brownish purple — almost black — 
that is seen in the centres of some species may be ob- 
tained by mixing mauve, ivory black and bone brown — 
these are the same in oils or in water-colors. Naples 
yellow, emerald green and black will give the peculiar 
whitish green of the leaves, stems and seed vessels — 
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stronger greens being used to whatever extent may be 
required. Some of the showy erect seed vessels, as well 
as the nodding buds, should be given with the flowers. 

The old-fashioned hollyhock has flowers that are de- 
sirable for practice ; but to represent them in their true 
character, as they grow upon their tall stalks, one must 
feel equal to a large study. To produce a pleasing ef- 
fect, there should be from one to three distinct stalks, 
and several that are more or less obscure. If an effort 
is made to secure a great variety of colors, the difficulty 
of painting everything in keeping is increased. If the 
flowers range from flesh color to wine color, they will 
draw pretty heavily upon the skill. An out-door aspect is 
the most favorable. If a panel or a screen is to be 
painted, a fair sky effect may indicate the source of light, 
then olive tints may be introduced to give depth to the 
background, and these, as they are brought- down, may 
be strengthened and warmed with rich earth-like tints 
that suggest the source of growth. The large spreading 
rugous leaves may be made to screen the gaunt stalks 
or to cast effective shadows, so that they will do much 
for the study ; as they present such a variety of concave 
and convex surface, they will take on greens 
that range from the darkest to the lightest. 

There are a great many lilies that are mag- 
nificent in coloring and form ; and, although 
they are apt to make rather conventional- 
looking studies, they may serve admirably in 
decorative designs. These large flowers give 
the very discipline that is needed ; but when 
they cannot be procured, there are many 
others that are very good. We might in- 
stance the abutilon in warm, plain and varie- 
gated colors, the gladiolus, the Chinese prim- 
rose, the weigelia and many large single 
geraniums. These are not all as large and 
simple in structure as might be desired for 
practice, but they may consistently follow 
what may have been obtained of those first 
recommended. The most difficult of them 
call for nothing more than an intelligent ap- 
plication of the general directions already 
laid down. Those that are modest in char- 
acter, like primroses and geraniums, want 
contrasting backgrounds and light shadows ; 
while those that are inclined to be obtrusive, 
like the gladioli, must, in part, be kept in 
obscurity. 

By working in warm colors, for a time, one 
will learn to keep the local color fresh and 
brilliant, bringing it out to advantage by the 
juxtaposition of gray tints, instead of blend- 
ing all together in flat neutrality ; and flowers 
of decided character will speak plainly for 
themselves as to the justice that has been 
done them. Fine little flowers are apt to be 
admired if they are even neatly painted ; but 
they are merely made up of dainty touches, 
and do not otherwise test the skill. Many ~ 
well-known flowers are held in reserve be- 
cause they want treatment that the student 
is not yet expected to be able to give them. 
H. C. Gaskin. 

(To be continued.} 
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II. — THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF SMOOTH AND 
ROUGH PAPERS. 

In choosing a paper its grain is of some importance 
Paper with large grain, such as torchon or double ele- 
phant, can be used only for work which is to be broadly 
treated. Very large designs, which are to be seen from 
a considerable distance, should be on such paper, as the 
grain gives a certain atmospheric effect and enables the 
artist, by clever manipulation, to imitate natural textures 
without having recourse to the labored finish that would 
be necessary on smooth paper. Still, very broad work 
may be done on the smoothest paper when only a deco- 
rative effect is desired. Smooth papers are, however, 
most needed for very neatly finished work, especially 
work for reproduction, whether by engraving or by 
process for illustrated publications, or, in art manu- 
factures, in designs for carpets, wall-papers, stained 
glass and the like. 

Of the very smooth papers, Bristol-board is that most 




opaque color, for when a transparent wash is well laid 
on Bristol-board, it has a limpidity and brilliancy of 
color not to be attained with any other paper. 

Japan paper is as smooth as Bristol. It has some ad- 
vantages, and also some disadvantages, as compared 
with it. It is very hard to tear it. It has usually a fine 
creamy tint, very seductive, but which takes all the 
brilliancy out of many colors — transparent blues and 
greens, for instance. It may be had of all thicknesses 
direct from the manufactory of the Imperial Finance 
Department at Tokio, or through its agents ; and there 
are also many private factories whose products reach 
the United States. It is generally either not sized or 
very slightly sized, so that pale washes spread greatly, 
unless they are opaque. It will not stand repeated 
washes nor bear the action of india-rubber, as the sur- 
face becomes rough and woolly. It is best used, there- 
fore, for work in gouache, to which, within moderate 
dimensions, it is very suitable. 

Much of the paper made and sold by the roll has a 
smooth surface. It is very useful to architects and to 
decorative artists, as it enables them to dispense almost 
entirely with gluing sheets together for their 
large drawings. It is also much used in 
schools, and is quite good enough for prac- . 
tice. 

Among grained papers, Whatman's are 
by far the best. They are of all grains, from 
the finest to the roughest. The wash depos- 
its much if not most of its color in the irregu- 
lar lines between the grain, leaving the pro- 
tuberances hardly tinted, and this produces 
an effect of transparency which is very desir- 
able. It also contributes to the permanency 
of the drawing, as the color is kept more in 
mass and less open to deteriorating influ- 
ences. Fine grains should be chosen for 
figure work and interiors, especially of small 
size ; the coarse-grained papers for land- 
scapes and large compositions or sketches 
very boldly treated. Other English papers 
are much employed for special uses. Cat- 
termole paper comes of a rather deep yellow 
tint, which is advantageous when a general 
warm tone is required. Harding paper is but 
little sized and is more suitable for gouache 
than Whatman's. For both of those reasons, 
and also on account of its cheapness, straw 
board is much used by decorators in their 
sketches, especially when a warm and rather 
low general tone is desired. But it will not 
stand much retouching, and does not allow 
of finish. Robert Jarvis. 
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STUDY BY GEROME FOR ONE OF THE FIGURES IN HIS PAINTING ; 
"IMMINENCE GRISE," IN THE STEBBINS COLLECTION. 



There is one practical objection to the use of a very 
limited palette, which is that the fewer colors one uses, 
the more they must be mixed to secure a sufficient 
variety of tints. Now, mixing tends to muddiness and 
also to instability. But this, for the mere beginner, is 
counterbalanced by the need of learning thoroughly and 
making slow but sure progress. He should not, how- 
ever, stick too long to a very restricted palette. 



Pigments which are not exactly dangerous to health, 
but which should be used with caution, 



Lead chromate. 

Vermilion. 

Tin sulphide. 

Mineral lake (tin chromate). 

Copper chromate. 

Purple red. 

Thenard's blue. 



are : 
Zinc oxide. 
Zinc chromate. 
Barium chromate. 
Antimony oxychloride. 
Cadmium sulphide. 
Smalt. 
Ultramarine. 



The following are regarded as non-poisonous : 



Carbonate of lime. 
Barium sulphate. 
Yellow and red ochre. 
Venetian red. 
Mars red. 

Cochineal or carmine. 
Manganese brown. 
Vandyck brown. 
Raw umber. 
Burnt umber. 



Raw Sienna. 

Burnt. Sienna. 

Cologne or Cassel earth. 

Sepia. 

Ivory and lamp blacks. 

Indian ink. 

Colcothar. 

Indigo. 

Terre verte. 



commonly used. Though named from Bristol, England, 
the best quality is made in London. A very fair board, 
suitable for all but the finest work, is also made in this 
country, and is, of course, much cheaper. The lightest 
qualities will take but very slight washes, and are most 
used for careful pencil drawings, with or without a tint 
passed over them, and sometimes with the lights in 
Chinese white, which shows well on their slightly gray- 
ish surface. Under heavy washes, these light boards 
will warp in a very uneven manner, making hills and 
hollows, which prevent the wash from drying evenly and 
which make it impossible for the amateur to secure good 
drawing. The board may be stretched ; but that only 
mitigates the trouble. It is easier, and much better, to 
get a sufficiently heavy board. With the heaviest, it is 
still necessaiy to work with despatch and decision in 
laying the larger washes, and not to use too much water 
or let a pool of it remain long in one place. It is diffi- 
cult to graduate washes precisely as is wished, and one 
must be prepared to make use of accidental gradations 
and the outlines made by color running to the edges of 
a blot as it dries. These inconveniences are lessened by 
using a little white mixed with all the washes ; but it 
will pay the artist to learn to do without the use of 



Bronze powders are so much in request 
that a few hints as to the best method of 
applying them may be useful. Often the 
materials used are held responsible for fail- 
ure, when failure really is due to ignorance of 
the proper way of using them. 

Lincrusta for screens is peculiarly suited 
for preparing with bronze powders of any de- 
sirable shade as a background for realistic 
designs of flowers and fruit painted in oils. 
Lincrusta can be bought ready bronzed, but not in a 
less quantity than twelve yards, at one dollar the yard ; 
the price of the plain lincrusta is fifty cents the yard. 
Lincrusta bronzed to imitate the color of gold leaf has 
much the appearance of gilt leather and is very rich for a 
dado or frieze with a bold design painted on it in oils. 
Madders and transparent colors should be used as much 
as possible for all the shadows ; the gold ground then 
glows through them, and it can be readily imagined 
how great an advantage this is. The high lights may 
be loaded with opaque color. A conventional outline is 
necessary to emphasize the design, which is apt to lose 
force on account of the reflections caused by the gold 
ground. I prefer burnt Sienna to any other color for 
this outline. Some use Indian red, but it is apt to look 
heavy and dull. 

The natural color of lincrusta is a somewhat bilious 
looking yellow; the material is about twenty inches 
wide. 

The first thing to be done is to lay it on boards that 
exactly fit into the frame of the screen ; it cannot be 
properly stretched any other way. It is easy enough to 
do this yourself if you so desire. 

Make some very stiff flour paste ; melt a little piece 
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of carpenters' glue, which stir well into the paste. Take 
a small sponge or broad flat varnish brush and moisten 
the back of the lincrusta all over with the mixture ; then 
lay it carefully on the panel of wood ; press out all air 
holes and see that the lincrusta adheres to the wood in 
every part. Leave the panel— or panels if more than 
one — to dry for a few hours. 

The next thing to be done, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to insure success, is to give the lincrusta a coat of 
shellac, or hard drying Japan varnish, which is cheaper 
than shellac and answers the purpose almost if not quite 
as well. Lay the panels flat on a table and apply the 
shellac with a bristle brush. Shellac or Japan varnish 
dries very quickly, apparently within an hour, but it is 
better to leave it several hours so that it may harden 
thoroughly. 

Of the bronze powders there are various shades to 
choose from ; the most useful are pale gold, rich gold, 
French leaf pale and rich gold, copper, bronze, crimson, 
fire, chocolate, silver, green, blue, lemon and orange. 

To liquefy these powders a special medium is pre- 
pared. Stir the powder selected well into the medium 
and apply it with a broad fitch brush. Fitch brushes are 
made of ox-hair dyed. If the space to be covered is 
large, a brush four or five inches broad should be used. 
Amateurs are apt to employ brushes too small for the 
purpose ; this makes it difficult to procure a flat coat. 
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Drapery may be treated in two different ways : either 
by laying in the palest tint as a flat wash, to begin with, 
or by blocking in the darkest shadows in the first in- 
stance ; afterward, when these are quite dry, apply- 
ing the lightest tint over all ; then, when this wash is 
partially dry, painting in the half-tones. 

It is well, perhaps, to adopt the first method when the 
color to be used is particularly delicate ; but, as a rule, I 
recommend the latter plan, because, in following it, the 
drawing can be better secured, and this is quite as es- 
sential in painting the drapery as when working on the 
face, hands and feet ; for it should never be forgotten 
when painting drapery that the form beneath must be 
indicated; otherwise, all artistic feeling will be lost. 

Drapery can never be properly finished in one paint- 
ing, but every effort must be made to carry it as far as 
possible in the first painting, so that strengthening and 
sharpening up in parts, with a few touches of the knife 
on the high lights, will be all that is necessary to finish 
it. It is so much easier to bring the work together, to 
alter relative tones and to model up generally before 
the color is quite dry and set. It .is never really desir- 
able to wet the work all over in the second painting, al- 
though sometimes it is necessary, as such a proceeding 
entails a third painting for the finishing touches. One 
great advantage when working with tapestry colors is 
that the dyes, being perfectly transparent, it is possible 
to change entirely a tint by scrubbing another into it ; 
thus if your color be too bright— and this is often the 
case with beginners, on account of the strength of the 
dyes — you have only to pass over it a pale wash of its 
complementary tint, and you at once dull the vividness 
of the tone. Of course, this makes the whole thing a 
little darker than possibly you intended, but this is 
surely better than crudeness, which is especially to be 
deprecated for tapestries. 

We will now turn our attention to the general treat- 
ment of foliage, strictly from a decorative standpoint. 

If possible, the distant trees and shrubs and the ground- 
work for the foliage in the foreground should be laid in 
before the sky is quite dry ; because the edges will then 
blend sufficiently to give the softened and hazy effect 
caused by the atmosphere surrounding distant objects. 
For trees far away — to mark in their form, a mixture of 
indigo and cochineal is invariably used very much di- 
luted, as both colors are strong. This combination 
makes a beautiful purple gray, especially when painted 
into a sunset sky. Having indicated the form of the 
trees with this color, a little gray green may be intro- 
duced to model them up. This shade can be made 
with emerald green, cochineal and a little yellow. The 
same gray green may be used as the foundation for more 
prominent foliage, and should be laid on in broad masses ; 
vary the depth of tone according to the disposition of 
light and shade. When this groundwork is dry, the 
main stems and little branches that carry the leaves 
should be indicated, and these in their turn must be 
clothed with stronger and yellower shades of green, 



made by mixing indigo, yellow and sanguine in different 
degrees. Much detail or working up should not be 
attempted, as decorative work should not be labored. A 
few strong ; clear touches should indicate the outside 
leaflets ; the rest should be painted in a broad style, 
care being taken that the touch of the brush is horizon- 
tal, as this gives the feeling of spreading foliage. 

The trunks of trees must be treated according to 
their kind. When the bark is rough and gnarled, as 
with an oak or an elm, then begin by putting in the 
shadows, caused by the rough surface, with brown. 
Use an ordinary flat hog-hair oil-painting brush about 
half an inch broad ; this, being longer and softer in the 
bristles than a tapestry brush, will give the desired 
broken surface. The local wash must be of a blue gray. 
When this wash is dry, some green must be dragged 
over it in places, to give it a mossy appearance. 

For trees with smooth trunks, such as ash or maple, 
quite a different mode of treatment is required. In the 
first place, put on every bright tint you can find on your 
palette, keeping them light and merging one into the 
other ; then, before these are quite dry, put on a very 
wet wash of rather light gray over all, introducing some 
brown on the shadow side. The patches of light and 
shade noticeable on these smooth trunks can be accen- 
tuated in retouching and by the aid of an eraser. 

A few remarks on the best method of manipulating 
stonework may be acceptable, especially as there is a 
good deal of it in the two illustrations after Boucher, one 
given in this number and the other in the last. 

Nothing looks worse than to paint stone only in 
grays, although the effect of gray stone must be given ; 
just as in water-color life must be imparted to it by va- 
riety of color. To this end, put out on your palette a 
little of almost every color ; dilute them well with water 
and medium ; then take a long-haired, somewhat soft 
bristle brush, and paint these colors in separately and 
brokenly, giving the appearance of delicate rainbow 
hues. When this painting is dry, model up with gray 
in different shades, taking care to subdue the colors be- 
neath sufficiently, so that they do not attract the eye or 
strike you as being there at all. You can, if you wish 
the better to secure your drawing, put in the principal 
markings in gray before applying the different tints ; 
but this is optional. This manner of painting stone- 
work is perfectly legitimate ; for if you examine an old 
stone-wall you will find that time, sunshine, frost, and 
rain have left their impress in stains of many colors, 
which, though subdued, are still there and must be re- 
produced to give the appearance of reality. 

The panel after Boucher published herewith resembles 
in style that given in the December issue, and the gen- 
eral treatment must be similar. The painting of flesh 
was fully entered into in my last chapter ; it is not there- 
fore necessary to repeat directions for its treatment. 

For a scheme of color I would suggest the following 
prominent group : Heliotrope coat, yellow breeches and 
waistcoat, with white vest, for the shepherd. Pale pink 
dress, with wreath of pink roses in the hair, for fore- 
most shepherdess. For the centre figure, turquoise 
blue underskirt and white overdress. For the third fig- 
ure, a terra-cotta dress with a pale blue kerchief. For 
heliotrope, mix ultramarine, ponceau and cochineal ; a 
touch of sanguine will be needed in the shadows. Yel- 
low must be shaded with a mixture of yellow, sanguine 
and indigo ; pure yellow much diluted is the color for 
the light wash. For pale pink, the light wash is com- 
posed of ponceau with a touch of yellow in it ; this 
makes salmon pink. Shade with some gray added to 
the above mixture, and here and there introduce also a 
touch of sanguine. For turquoise blue, mix ultramarine 
and emerald green much diluted ; shade this with a lit- 
tle yellow and sanguine added to the same colors. Terra 
cotta is obtained by mixing sanguine yellow, cochineal 
and ponceau with some indigo added in the shadows. 
The grassy bank in the foreground of the picture is best 
painted by laying in first, with a large brush, a delicate 
wash of yellow green, made by mixing a pale tint of yel- 
low and emerald green, with a dash of cochineal in it, to 
take off the crudeness. When this wash is dry, the 
small grasses and leaves can be painted in with varied 
shades of green and brown. The water must reflect the 
sky and bank. 

For painting the sky, foliage and stonework, directions 
have already been given in this and the last number. 
Next month I propose to tell in detail the best way to 
steam tapestries in order to fix them properly, so that 
those who wish to do so can undertake the process for 
themselves. Emma Haywood. 
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II. 

The interest evinced in my published letter to you 
leads me to answer your reply in print, for the advan- 
tage of those who, passing through your experiences, 
may meet with the same difficulties. 

You tell me the first serious obstacle came to you in 
the wrongly filled order which you sent to the art store 
in the city. Provoking, indeed ! This annoyance is by 
no means confined to your own experience. Clerks are 
very apt to substitute a different article, if just the one 
ordered is not at hand, assuming that it is "just as 
good." Especially is this true of art materials, where 
such a variety exists. Never give up the point, however I 
claim the very article your list calls for in every case. 

This is the reason — and you can now understand how 
good a one— why teachers prefer to select the art ma- 
terials of their pupils. 

" They said at 's that this cadmium was just as 

good as Winsor & Newton's ;" or, " They said Mr. So- 
and-so always used small brushes, and the large ones 
were of no use in flower painting ;" or, " You must have 
two palette knives for mineral colors ; if you use a steel 
knife with some colors, they will not fire out accurately" — 
and so forth and so forth. 

Teachers have heard these expressions so often that 
they heartily wish they could keep an art store of their 
own, for the benefit of their own students. 

All I can say to you is this : Send the goods back, 
and if they cannot fill your list, beg them to return it, 
and send elsewhere. Never fear but you will get the 
very articles you specify, if you persist. 

You rubbed up the paints too thin at first, but the 
second time managed them right. So far so good. Yes, 
it was inspiriting to see the test tile neatly covered with 
the paints, and absolutely exhilarating to find scarcely 
any difference in the tone of the fired colors from those 
taken fresh from the tube. 

This cannot be said of all the mineral colors ; but it 
might safely be assumed of those composing your reper- 
toire. As you progress and combine one color with an- 
other, you will come to understand that some will not 
bear as strong firing as others— will, indeed, be actually 
consumed by the color mixed with it. If you will learn 
by the experience of others, you may set it down as a 
principle that yellows, destroy, or eat up, every color 
mixed with them except green. That color, a composi- 
tion of yellow and blue, seems to stand any fire. Browns, 
if used alone, retain their color well ; so do reds ; but if 
used with yellow disappear, with one exception — capucine 
red — which you will like to use by and by. This color 
will bear a very, strong fire, but will be more glossy or 
rather more highly glazed if you mix with it one third of 
flux. That is a new term to you, and I must explain it. 
All the mineral colors are mixed in their preparation 
with flux, the same material that composes the glaze on 
china. When the colors are painted on this glaze and 
fired, the heat causes them to blend with the glaze and 
remain permanent. Now, by adding a little more glaze 
with the colors, do you not see that a higher glaze will 
be produced ? This is by no means necessary with all 
the colors, although I think when you have gained some 
experience you will like to use a little with each. I am 
delighted with some recent trials of my own in this di- 
rection. But do not use too much. When I speak of a 
strong firing and a light firing you are puzzled. 

I wish you might see a kiln for firing china in operation ; 
but as you cannot at present, let me say that there are 
some places in the kiln that are hotter than others— in 
fact, nearer the fire and of course hotter. 

In placing the china in the kiln, the workman, if he 
understands his business, will place those pieces painted 
to endure more heat in the hottest places. But some- 
times he is not educated in color, and only understands 
the more mechanical operation of protecting one piece 
of china from another in position ; and in such cases the 
china suffers, and the amateur suffers still more. 

And just here let me give you some advice. . By and 
by, when you have painted a dozen pieces of china and 
gained all it seems possible to do by yourself (you will 
have sold at least some of your work to admiring friends), 
take your earnings and go to the city for a few good 



